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PriMlMAti 


CHAPTER I 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION, 1933-34 

It^RODUCTION 


T his summary brings together data from the various sta- 
tistical chapters of the Biennial Survey of Education, 1932-34.* 
Each of these chapters deals with one field of education and 
has been published separately as part of Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, as 
lollows: 


Chapter II. 
Chapter III. 
Chapter IV. 
Chapter V. 
Chapter VI. 

Chapter VII. 

Chapter VIII* 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34. 
Statistics of City School Systems, 1933-34. 
Statistics of Higher Education, 1933-34. 
Statistics of Public High Schools, 1933-34. 
Statistics of Private Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1932-33. ^ ^ 

Statistics of Private Commercial, and Business 
Schools, 1932-33. 

A Review of Educational Legislation, 1933 and 
1934. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 

A school of elementary or secondary grade, as defined by the 
Office of Education, is an organized unit under the administration 
Df a principal or teaching-principal, such as an elementary school, 
high school, or ju^r college. There may be two or more schools in 
one building. W ' 

More than 279,500 schools of various types are covered in the 
rifluests sent out by the Office of Education for information for the 
Biennial Survey of Education (table 1). For the 1932-34 biennium, 
reports were received from 35,920 individual schools or school systems 
tnd the State departments of education.* 

r 

I The of Ottf Schooi which irc t*balatcd In full every other biennium end in en 

kbridged form every other biennium, ere In.full for 1033-34 es given hut in 1020-30. 

The Bhentoi Survei of Edueciion, /054-33, wUl have a diapter on StailiticM of ihiblie- School lAbnriso, 
k first study of it« kind linoe 1039. 

The chapter on Education c/ Exceptional Cliiirm, which oomblnea data for State and private reeldeotial 
tiioola tar exoeptional children with the schools and clawee in tha publio-achool eyatem for these ohildrea, 
Ddnded for 1031-33 win appear stain for 1036-30. 

9otUtks of J>Tiwaf-7Vafnla# SekooU which appeared last aa a aeparate chapter fdr 1030-31 will ba indudad 
I a part of tha* Statlatioi of Higher Education for 1036-30. 

' QmEdueailanot Dirodor^, pait IV, for educational aaaoolatlona of art, muaiOt oorreapondanoa acboola 

d Incladod in Bianolal Sorvay flgurea- 
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2 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1932-34 

SOURCE OF REPORT 

\ Numbtr 

ttceimti 

States, District of Columbia, and outlying parts 66 

City school systems 2,901 

County school systems serving cities 243 

Public high schools 23,614 

Private elementary and high schools 8, 465 

Private commercial schools 651 

Total 35,920 * 

Tablb 1.— TO’^AL number OF SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES, 1933-34 


State or outlying part 


Cob 1 1 bob tal 

UBiCadSUtee... 

Alabama 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

Callforala 

Colorado 

Conoectlcut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 



Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. % 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlasisiippL. 

Mlaeoun 

Montana — 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now Hampehlre 

Now Jersey 

New Merioo 

New York 

North Carolina. ,7. 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma- 

Oregon. 

PenDsylfania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina!..^ 

S^tb Dakota. 






UmviuoTiEa, 

Schools for 


Elsmshtait 



COLLIGSa, 

Bund, Draf, 


RmnniJi 

High Schools 

AND Paorss- 

Fsrbli- 

PaiVATl 





nONAL 

MINDED, AND 





SCBOOLa 

Dkunquint 

Com- 









MiaaAL 









ScHOOLa 

Public 

Pri- 

vata 

Publlo 

Pri- 

vate 

PubUo 

Pri- 

vate 

Public 

Pri- 

vate 


1 

1 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

t 

16 

23€.23« 

f.otz 

34,714 

S,t2t 

488 

072 

800 

118 

1,651 

5,311 

123 

447 

63 

10 

11 

T 

== 

13 

068 

15 

66 

15 

4 

1 

3 


Uk 

4, 507 

63 

553 

30 

10 

12 

4 


10 

R 287 

306 

624 

175 

30 

46 

7 

0 

03 

2,861 

70' 

261 

28 

8 

0 

6 

1 

10 

1,273 

184 

100 

60 

7 

13 

5 

3 

34 

247 

24 

35 

10 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

’ 14H 

56 

25 

35 

2 

17 

3 

3 

15 

l,07t) 

65 

324 

47 

3 

- 7 

6 


35 

0,107 

56 

622 

48 

16 

24 

6 


33 

1,307 

36 

183 

14 

3 

4 

4 


* 10 

15, 032 

887 

1,053 

158 

13 

66 

0 

0 

03 

3,006 

226 

850 

63 

4 

30 

7 

1 

43 

11,701 

225 

001 

143 

22 

83 

6 

3 

33 

0,047 

220 

740 

61 

16 

21 

5 

1 

38 

7,873 

188 

758 

00 

0 

26 

4 

1 

38 

2,023 

170 

425 

77 

7 

8 

5 

2 

18 

2,371 

08 

227 

60 

8 

5 

4 


15 

1,401 

161 

204 

65 

7 

10 

7 

8 

10 

%478 

421 

420 

157 

13 

42 

13 

8 

78 

8,446 

416 

700 

140 

16 

30 

7 

0 

43 

8,824 

350 

566 

82 

14 

24 

7 

3 

SO 

5,623 

40 

768 

52 

4 

15 

4 


13 

0,616 

3,250 

430 

38 

078 

216 

00 

16 

: " 

6 

6 

8 

40 

8 

7,423 

206 

700 

51 

8 

15 

6 

1 

14‘ 

323 

1 

40 

0 

1 

0 

1 


2 

852 

73 

100 

34 

4 

3 

2 


0 

1,008 

338 

230 

113 

7 

18 

0 

7* 

50 

885 

44 

}BO 

10 

6 

0 

6 


8 

11,186 

1,085 

1,006 

821 

17 

70 

18 

35 

174 

4,635 

53 

864 

67 

12 

86 

10 


81 

5»525 

53 

531 

23 

0 

1 

4 


18 

6,234 

563 

1,237 

155 

8 

54 

0 

8 

98 

6,7sa 

67 

873 

50 

20 

7 

6 

1 

S8 

2,521 

68 

200 

28 

5 

13 



14 

11,476 

871 

1,211 

236 

18 

70 

' 11 

17 

104 

407 

05 

41 

24 

2 

8 

4 

1 

11 

2,673 

21 

884 

10 

7 

W 

6 


14 

5^088 

50 

176 

28 

7 

% 

4 


• 


Nobsi 

Ttani. 

INQI 

SCBOOU 


11 


l,S44 

U 

3 

21 

53 

20 

2» 

6 

12 

U 

» 

10 

134 

23 

U 

53 

31 

17 

23 

S 

103 


33 

63 

3 

153 

M 

17 

SO 

s 

u 

w 

11 

M 

If 
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STATISTICAL 8UUMARY OF EDUCATION 3 

Tabli 1. — TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES, 1933-34 

Continued 


BUiU or outlying part 

Elementary 

Schools 

OiOB Schools 

Public 

Pri- 

vate 

Public 

Pri- 

vate 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

Tennessee.^, 

6, 874 

65 

656 

68 

Texas 

11.430 

331 

1,680 

93 

rtab 

60S 

11 

143 

8 

Vermont 

2,092 

25 

95 

21 

Virginia 

6. 047 

72 

614 

75 

Washington.. 

2.242 

119 

366 

44 

W'est VlrgtDla 

5.933 

47 

369 

18 

Wisconsin— 

8, 157 

650 

401 

60 

Wyoming—. 

1.475 

7 

118 

3 

OiUlflnif pariiofth4 





United Stales 





Alaska 

91 


16 


\merican Samoa 

31 



Canal Zone. 

20 


2 


Ouam 



1 


Hawaii 

177 


20 

9 

Philippine Islands 



102 

61 

Puerto Rloo 

2.061 


23 

10 

Virgin Islands 

25 


1 







UinviRsiTixa, 
Colleges. 
AND Profes- 
sional 
Bchools 


Public 


7 

32 

5 

4 

11 

7 

11 

n 

1 


Pri- 

vate 


36 

49 

4 

3 

26 

11 

9 

18 

0 


Schools for 
Bund. Deaf, 
Feeble- 
minded, AND 
Deunquent 


Public 


9 

10 

3 

3 

9 


Pri- 

vate 


Private 

COM- 

MIRCIAL 

Schools 


19 


36 

77 

3 

4 

20 

40 

16 

30 

3 


Nursr 

Train- 

ing 

Schools 


11 


The 23,213 public high schools reporting to the Office of Education 
in 1933-34 were organized on many different plans. There were 1,948 
separately organized junior high schools, 3,938 6-year junior-senior 
or undivided 5- or 6-year schools, and 753 separately organized senior 
‘high schools, making 6,639 reoiganized high schools. There were 
16,574 regular high schools of 4 years or less. The 1,501 schools for 
wliich no reports were received make the total of 24,714 public high 
schools listed in the file. 

1 

Tablb 2.— number and ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
BY TYPE (Includes junior high school pupils) 


Typs 


high $ekooi$ 

3-jaar, whlt«, ll gradM (1-S pUn)t 

l-joar, whites U Eredas (2-4 pUn) 

l-year, white* 12 gredas - ^ 

l-yaeTi white* 12 gredai 
l-yeer, white* 11 iredai 
l-year* Ntop* U gredaa (3-2 p£o) 

J-yaEf* white, 11 friKlas (W plan) 

j-yaer* Nmto* 11 fiMfi plan) 

white, 12 gredai (S-2 plan) 

* (3*3 plan) to 2 irndaa In Jonior bigb aobool and I io tenior high. 



Numbarof 

sebo^rt- 

porting. 

1994 


/ f 


20 

2 

22 

172 

23 

1 


Enroll- 
maot, 1934 


10,966 

388 

14,982 

40,226 

KK966 

47.^ 

0,261 


30 
70 
6 . 
12 

46 

27 

40 

36 
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Tabm 2— number and ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC HIGH 8Clk>0Lf! 
^ BY TYPE (Includes junior high school pupils) — Continued 


Typ« 


Junior high Contloaed 


whlt«, 12 grades (3-3 plan) 

S-yeer, Ne^, 12 grades (3-3 plan) / 

3-year, white, 12 grades (3-4 plan),.. /. 

3- year. Nem. 12 grades (3-4 plan) L. 

4- year, while, 11 grades (4-2 pUn) 

4-year, while, 12 grades (4-2 plan) 

4-year. Negro, 12 grades (4-2 plan) ^ 


Total (jaaior high acbools). 


Junior-senior und unditided high §ehooU 


Jontor-oenior: 

While, 12 grades (2-4 plan) 

Negro. 12 grades (2-4 plan) ’ ^ 

Whlte^Mfiades (3-3 plan) ’ ^ 

Negro, 12 grades (3-3 plan) 

While, 11 grades (2-4, 3-3 plan) 

Negro. 11 gradee (2-4, 3-3 plan) ] 

White. 12 grades (3-4 plan) 

'^Krades (3-4 plan) 

tJodlvided: 

6-year, white, 11 grades (33 and 3-2 plan) 

3-jear. Nem, il grades (23 and 3-2 plan) 

6-year, white, 12 gradee (23 and 3-2 plan) 

. 6-year, Nen-o, 12 grades (23 and 3-2 plan) 

6-year, white, 11 grades 

6-year, whl{e, 12 grades ! 

^year, Negro, 12 grades 


Total (JaaiOT-MBlor and vadlrfdafl high achoeb). 

Senior high schools 


9-jear, white, 12 grades. 
3-year, white, 11 grades. 
3-year, Newo, 11 grades. 
3-year, white, 12 grades. 

3- year, Sum, 12 gradee. 

4- year, white, 12 grades. 


Total (mbIot high wohsoU) 

Total (raergamlaod high achaols) 


, _ ^ . Fegular high schools ^ 

4-tear, white, 12 grades _ B 

4-year, Nepo, 12gradc« 

4-year, white, 11 gradee ' 

4-year, Necro, 11 gradee 

4-year, white, 13 gradee •. 

3-year or leea, white, 12 grades 

3-year or Ian, Nearo, 12 grades 

3-yearor lees, white, 11 gradee 

3-year or le«, Negro. 11 gradee M!!.’’ ’I!!.’! ”“!!!;! I' 

Total (ragalar high achaoti) 

‘ ^Ormad total 

Bfttmated total in ail reguliv high schools fn UM uS'ted’suti^ 
Xftimated total In all high achoob in the United Statee... 


Number of 
schools re- 
porting, 
1884 

1 

Enroll- 
ment, ikh 

2 

S 

. . 1,384 

39 

6 

1 

7 

173 

16 

1 1.023, W 
} l.»l 

Uir 

} «.«i 

1.348 

i.ao,m 

880 

42 

1,222 

87 

17 
13 

18 
1 

30 

3 

100 

4 

10 

1.378 

24 

1 238,611 

1 666,710 

1 I8W 

} '8306 

I >7.(W 

} 68716 

8*71 
} M7.IU 

3.838 

1.2)4,811 

8 

8 Ml 

67 

} n.7i7 

O Ml 

1 688170 

148 


781 

741,111 

•.nt 

a 197. lift 

10,866 

•2,687,2m 

186 

54.643 

a 107 

402,%! 

424 

67,706 

18 

1,4M 

1, 466 

)9,636 

03 

2.451 

266 

9.3C 

166 

6,676 

IS, 174* 

^94^441 

3S.3tl 

a6l7,Mt 

la 076 

a 689, an 

24,714 

assaoi 


There are a large number of professional tehools. Some are inde- 
pendent institutions and are included among the 1,460 universities, 
Ueges, an4 professional schools given in columns 6%id 7 of table 1 
there are schools which are major divisions of a university or college 
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Tablb 3 .— number of PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1933-34 (Independent and parts of universities) 


Agriculture 57 

Law » 1 

Architecture rl... 36 

Commerce and business 95 

Dentistry 39 

Library science 14 

Medicine 75 

Music 7Q 

Eklucstion ' 2fii 

Engineering 139 

Fine arts 26 

Nursing.^ • ^ 4j 

Osteopathy 6 

Pharmacy aa 

Home economics 66 

Journalism 18 

TheoloKv J21 

Veterinary medicine 10 


■ lacludlng tMcbsre ooUe(«6 and normal schools. 


ENROLLMENT, 193S-S4 

. About one-foui4h of the total population of the United States attend 
full-time day school. The number reported for 1933-34 was 
30,612,948 (table 2) m continental United States, with an estimated 
population of 126,626,000 in July 1934. In addition, some of these 
same persons and others numbering 42 1 ,865 attended summer schools 
in the public^ schools or colleges; 932,217 evening and 273,502 part- 
time and continuation classes in the public schools; 253,991 extension 
and correspondence courses and 33 ,484 short courses of 4 days or more 
offered by colleges. 

By levels of education 23,262,371 were in elementary schools, 
6,096,488 in high schools (last 4 years of system only), and 1,055,360 
in higher education, not including private commercial and nurse-’ 
traming schools. 

About 27,150,000, or 89 percent, were in scIk^Is under public con- 
trol and 3,365,000, or 11 percent, were in private schools. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMABY t)F EDUCATION 7 

SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN ENROLLMENTS FROM 19 SlSt TO I 9 SS~Si 

There were 124,400 fewer kindergarten pupils in public and private 
schools in 1933-34 than in 1931-32, a decrease of 16.3 percent. The 
number of pupils in grades 1 to 8, inclusive, decreased 241,750, or 
approximately 1 percent. There were decreases in the first five 
grades and increases in the sixth to eighth grades, inclusive. The 
number in grades 9 to 12, inclusive, however, increased almost 500,000, 
or 8.9 percent. The number of college students in regular session 
in undergraduate and graduate departments of arts and sciences and' 
professional schools decreased by about 99,OOQ, or 8.6 percent. 

elementary, commercial, second- 

ARY, NORMAL SCHOOL, AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 1890-1934 


Schools 


I 


KioderpirUns (public and private) 

^blic elementary arhools and kindergartens 
Private elementary schools and kindergartens 1 
eatimatod) 

Total etemealary and klndergBrlen...... 


Public hl^h scbixrts 

Private high schools 

Preparatory schools (In colfeges and univ’erBitYee)*! 
Secondary students In normal schools... ‘I. 


Total oecondary atndonta. 


Nor^ schools and teachers colleges (escluding sec- 
ondary students) 

Colleges, universities, aud profesio^ achoois Uxcln^^^ 
Ing preparatory students)., 


Total eolloge and normal atodonta. 

Private commercial and business schools. 


1890 

1900 

1910 

1018 

t 

I 

A 

4 

1 

*31,227 
.. 12,510.il8 

r 

228,304 

14,083,889 

• 348,189 
16.808.701 

486,800 

18,378,228 

. 1,661,897 

1.240,028 

1,658,437 

1,518, 001 

. 14. 18I,tlS 

14,224,784 

18, 457, 2S 

19,990,311 

302.963 
84,031 
fil, 749 
. • 8, 170 

619, 25f 
no. 797 
66.286 
9, 670 

916,06: 

117.400 

60,042 

12,890 

1.328,964 
165, 044 
67.440 
13,604 

367,813 

695,902 

1.111.393 

1,854,073 

34,814 

00,603 

88,661 

100,328 

121,043 

167,000 

266,^ 

r 

303,233 

156.7K 
. 78,920 

237,592 

91.540 

368,215 

145.244 

40I.SS8 

183,268 

1920 

,1930 

1932 

1934 

f 

7 

8 

9 

010,049 

10,378,037 

777,809 

31,278,803 

763.699 
21, 182,472 

639,281 

20,09,789 

1,485,561^ 

2,300,886 

2, 884, 181 

2,370,807 

20.864,488 

23,588,479 

23.666,^663 

>23,296,486 

< % 100. 380 
<213,000 
£0,300 
Z^ 0£8 

4,390,422 
• 341, 188 
47,300 
11.078 

M40,021 

403,416 

83,750 

15.686 

69666.156 

360,009 

K703 

MoTOS 

2. 4*4. (76, 

4,790,807 

5,892,172 

• 6,696,748 

136,413 

176,463 

164,360 

138,184 

..Ak” ■ 

034, 278 

989.757 

910^176 

B07.8J7 

338.161 

1, 100,727 
’ 170, 786 

1, 154,117 
102,286 

I,065,3M 

102,296 


Schools 


&n(Jerg»rt®M (pubUc and private) .... 

^bUc etooMDUry schools and klnd«icart«M!rr""”I! 

•cbooU sod klDdergartsoa (largely 


Tetel elemsUiy and kij><kr(arteB. 


PubUc high Mhools ... 

Private blgb *choola_.r 

«id univirt 

Hecoodary studenU Id aarmal acbooU 


Telel MeeDdaiy atadeala. 


Nor^ acbopU and teacbm oollegea (ezoiudlag 
ODdary atudeDU). • 


unlveieltlie], and proif^o^ adioob (exdud- 
Ing prepexatory rtudenU). 


„ . T*!*! eoUofe and nonnal atadenla. 

Pnvmte commercial and buslneai schools. 


• 1881 
, » 1911 

• From state *» McepUonaJ chlldrw. 

• 1938. 

' W *“ ««l<>entlal aofaooU for enroptJonal ohUdreo. 

a 


er|c 


8 BIENNIAli 8UBVIT OF BDUCATIO^, 1032-84 

NVMBER OP ORADUATBS ASD PERCENT CONTINUING THEIR 

education 

It IB estimated that in all types of .schools 914,853 students grad- 
^ high-school work in 1933-34. This increased 

833,252 graduates in 1931-32, or 9.8 percent. The nmnbTTf 
baccalaureate and first professional degree graduates from coUeges 
decreased from ~ «'''>• • 

^rcent. 


138,063 in 1931-32 to 136.156 in 1933-34, or 1,4 


law... 

1800,., 

1810... 

1820... 

1824.... 


amiDUATES 1 

High Bcbool 

College 

«,731 
84.884 
168,429 
311, 2M 
498,000 

14,308 
^.^334 
34,178 
48.823 
89; 783 


Year 


1829. 

1928, 

1810. 

1832. 

1834. 


OEADBATB8 

High school 

CoD6«« 

X Wp4a8 

665,223 
SS3. 252 
814,863 

M,866 
111, 161 
122,484 
138.063 
136,160 


Reports from 3,610 public high schooU (an 18.7 percent^^pling) 
show for the class graduating in 1933 that 22.9 percent signified their 
intention of going to coUege in the fall and 3.5 percent to sinne other 
V® of m^itution, making 26.4 percent continuing their education 
at once. i;hi3 was a great decrease from the percentages reported in 
previous years. The ^tual number of freshmen in college in 1933-34 
was 33.9 percentof the number of high-school graduates in 1933. 

PKKCENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES CONTINUING THEIR 

education, 1921-33 




Ym 


1891.. 

1821.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1882.. 


PcroeDt ittaodinf ool- 
^ next 7MT after 
CndusUoD > 

Peroeot attending abme 
other institution < 

Bojt* 

Olrlf 

Total 

Boyi 

Qirlo 

ToUl 

t 

1 

1 

6 

• 

7 

30 8 
37.2 
314 

35.0 
66.8 

26.0 

2X6 

26.7 

27.8 

27.0 

27.9 

21.0 

61.4 

30.6 
3X0 
81.2 

81.6 
2X8 

9.2 

10.1 

XO 

M 

X6 

X4 

16.6 

17.4 

17.8 

16.7 

lax 

4.6 

14.4 

13.6 

1X7 

1X3 

1X8 

X6 


Pcrosnt odDtinalQc tbelr 
•duoUloD > 


Boys Olrlf ToUl 
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* Or lifnlfyiiii tbelr iottotloo olio doinf. 

TEACHERS 

There w,ro more then 1,018,000 teachers in the pnbUc and privet. 
Mhools from kindergarten \through college levels in 1933-34 This 

thiTofficV“''*''‘^' reporting to 

( 
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Approximately 671,000 were in elementary schools 248 400 in 

I rrom ly^l 32 to 1933-34 there was a decrease of 35,856 or 5 nerceni 
' teachers. The number of high- 

«-9 Percent in the same period. 
The number of college teachers decreased 1,258, or T 4 percent In 

l93Mr a’de'’ I*"" «“P'»y*<‘ i" >933-34 than L 

1931 32, a decrease of 4 percent. During this same 2 years aoDrori 

p g m education or teacher training and another 51800 

. tout d^s from 1. u, 4-ye.r courses in these subi^ts fn n„3 
schooiB End junior colleges. 

percent of all teachers were men in 1933-34 compart 
. p^nt m 1931-32 and 20.93 percent in 1929-30. Although 
there was a decre^ of 21 ,061 teachers in the public elementaiy S 

I t^an inTos^'^e teachers employed in 1934 

than in 1932, the percentage increasing from 10 to 12. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME, 19SS-S4 

The estimated total income for education, public and private, 
from kindergarten through college reported to this office was $2 604 - 
410,935 in 1933-34. This is a decrease of $479,397,850, or 15.5 
percent, from 1931-32 and of 22.6 percent from 1929-30. These 
data do not include amounts received for board, room, and other 
Doneducational activities in coBeges but do include such income for 
residential schools for exceptional children. For publicly controUivd 
schools and colleges the decrease in receipts from 1932 to 1934 was 
13.2 percent and from 1930 to 1934 it was 21 percent. For privately 
controlled schools these decreases in receipts were 26.2 percent and 
29.8 percent, respectively. The private schools and colleges therefore 
have lost a higher percentage of their income from 1929-30 to 1933-34 
than the public schools and colleges. From 1931-32 to 1933-34 the 
percentage loss was twice as large. 

. Table 7.— SOURCE OF INCOME, 1933-34 


Schools 


1 


PnbUc: 

Elem^tary and Secondary school 

system 

Higher edneation * * 

R^denilal schools for’ihV^blfnd. 
deaf, mentally deficient, and delin- 
quent (IWl) 

ratal ^blk 

Private: 

Ele^t^ and secondary schools. .. 

Higher education * 

R^entlal schools for tfie bilnd*’ 
deaf, mentally deficient, and delin- 
quent (IWI) 

Total prirataL. 

Grmad total. 


PnbUc treasoty 


Federal 


$21,547,038 

20,508,940 


State 


i County, city, 
or district 


42,066,884 


2,204.371 



8423, 791, 434 
97,236,416 


49. 363. 177 


670,291,027 


6, 633. 8U3 
3,165,838 


> 81.491.339,262 
16,259. 076 


Total 


81.939,878.634 

134,004,438 


49. 363, 177 


1,510,796,338 


19,063 


2,123,246,249 




3,10S,S3S 


Sohooli 


PubUo; 


Bissridu'c^uonTr.!:: 

acboola for biiodi'dAY 
mentally dafldent, end delinquent (Itsii 

Telaltablle^ ' 

Wvete: 

“4 woondery eobools 

Uiftaar edooetioD 

ReaideD^ eobooU for the blindJ'de^" 
• maaully defloleot, end delinquent (mif. 
Telal privetet. 




'IndndMllT 


6 indent fees 
for educa- 
tional 
purposes 

OifU 

Other local 
aonroea 

J 8 

7 

8 


137X148 
X 727, 477 

35X 760 


OX7W,6u 

(*) 

83X84^668 

1,304,329 

3X711,818 

X 392. 384 

3X 08X 333 

(‘) 

106,498,339 

W 

{•) 

9X03X333 
X44X 984 

13X 807,049 
04,317,700 

1. 37X048 

lOX 488. tU 

9X88X718 

884.80X748 

18X387,188 

8X7IXIM 

31X18X881 


Total 

♦ 


11,040,390.783 

00^30^038 

91.010.381 


Xm.4M.t8l 


138,007,046 
an. 498, 984 

8,88X149 


<0X 04X 884 


X884.41X0U 
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EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION 

Excluding the outlying parts of the United States, the expenditure 
for current expense, capital outlay, and interest for all levels of 
education reporting in 1933-34 was $2,294,896,416. 

This does not include nurse-training schools, private commercial, 
music, art, vocational, or correspondence schools. Including certain 
estimated distributions between elementary and secondary schools, 
approximately $1,255,600,000 was spent for elementary education, 
$603,000,000 for secondary education, and $420,000,000 for higher 
education. 

The total for 1933-34 is a decrease of $671,567,344, or 22.6 percent, 
from 1931-32 and approximately $965,000,000, or 29.8 percent; from 
1929-30. 

i 

When we consider what education means to the child and what an 
educated population means in terms of social and economic conditions, 
education is inexpensive. The entire expenditure for educating 
27,147,729 persons in 1933-34 in publicly controlled schools is equiv- 
alent to only 7 cents a day for each adult 21 years of age and over. 
Only 1.4 cents a day in addition for each adult would pay the bill for 
educat^ 3,364,800 persons in private schools. The annual cost per 
adult for public education was $25.61 and for private education $4.90, 
a total of $30.51 in 1933-34 as compared with $44.34 in 1929-30 and 
S40.Q5 in 1931-32. 


Tabli 8.— expenditures FOR SCHOOLS REPORTING, 1933-34 

(Includes capital outlay) 


Schools 

Public 

Prlrata 

ToUl 

1 

t 


4 

ElameDtary tehools (IndadiDg klndarfirtan) 

High schools and arademlas 

Umvfvsitlas, oollegaa. and protoasiODa] schools (Including 

praparatorr departmanioH^.^:^ 

Taacoers oolicgat and normal snndols * 

Schools for delinquants (1931) • 

Schools for deaf (1931) * 

Schools for blind (193!) 

Schools for mentajlr deSdent (1981) 

OoTaroxnant aohooai to indinng 

$1,140,034,008 
1 573, 170, 231 

167.fBd.707 
33,219. 762 
1.794,768 
2.270,431 
840.706 
606.674 
0.57B.4S8 

>$106.342. 138 
> 30.164,007 

236.462.246 
2,713. 192 
240.222 
« 40aO13 

222.864 
149. 147 

$1,256, 377, IM 
608,336,08 

^ 884,168,061 

8^ 082, 051 
2,034,085 
2, 76a 444 
1,063.661 
744,721 
9,678,4» 

Tstal cipawditarca (aaatlMatal Ualtad Stales)..... 

Fedarsl ( ore.nmant schools for naUras of Alaska 

Tanitcrial pobUo aebooJs in Alaaka.. 


1.93$. 011. t97 
664.663 
808.078 

988,394,719 

X2H,$9i41l 

564,561 

803.673 




1 KfttmaM. 

f iDdadtt $2^1,051 for Dlfht, fummrrp and part-timo Mhoob reported MpnraUlj from dmf fobool er- 
poDdttom. 

< mMMI pQbUc; M2,Q87.070 prfrato; and |7^481»017 total atpandltun to anxillarT antarpriiit ind 
aotlTitlaa not Includtd. ^ I 

^ I0,73M8S pabllo; $621,1123 prlrata; and |0»94S,6n total axpaodltore to aoifllaiT antarpdaM and aotlTitbi 
not induded. } ^ 

• 8UU and prlrata rasktanllal Kboob ooXt, dty pQbUo acboola not inchidM. 

t Inchidaa redaral mooay ipani to Indiana In tna pnbUo and prlrata Mboolo and in raamratloai acbooli, 
part ol which may ba dupUeaUd abort. | 
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VALUE OF PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENTS 

\ 

Since school proi»rty is not for sale estimaurof its value are rather 

the however, to know that the estimated 

value of the educational plant (land, huildings, and equipment) is 
]^u8t over $9,900,000,000 and a little over $2,150,000,000 is ^Id as en- 
dowment and other trust funds. This is $400 for each pupil 

Tablb 9.-E8TIMATED <VALUE OF PROPERTY ANI> ENDOWMENTS 

1933-34 

[Thousands of dollars] 


Schools 


^bUc elemeotary and secondary schools 
Private eloraeDtary schools (estimated) 
«".vate high ^schools. 


X^nd, build- 
ings, and 
equipment 

Endow V 
meBts aM 
other trust 
funds 

Total 

*#,654,771 
37Ci,000 
6S0.000 
S.049.82S 
503, OSO 

*463, 118 
2,780 
148,337 
1,624.333 
16.394 

*7,087,889 

377,780 

798.337 

167il6t 

218.444 


1163.9(2 

U, Ml, 111 


IlJ 

llnvsraitics, colleges, and prolMonai Mb^ls’ 
Tfscher-traliiing iDstitutloDa. 

TVtal 


■ SURVIVAL RATE 

In the class graduating from high school in 1934 them were about 

P"P“’ “ ‘h® fifth gtnde 
lot I'm from college in 1934 there were 

•bout 52 remaining of each ongmal 1,000 in tBe fifth grade in 1922 - 23 . 

PUPILS ENROLLED IN FIFTH GRADE* 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Grade or year 


UtmeDtary: 

Fifth..,. 

8Uth.... 

8ev^th 
ElgfUh,, 

Bifh school: 

j j 

lll'lllllll 

IV 


- Class Qeaduatino raoir Uiqe 
School in- 


1031 


1000 

803 

782 

710 


1033 


IgOOO 

911 

708 

741 


1033 


1.000 

Oil 

816 

746 


1064 


1.000 

910 

804 

754 


fourth grad* in U-gnd« syitam; flfth |rmd« In 13 ^« tntum. 

Tabli 11.-8URVIVAL OF 1 000 IN THE FIFTH GRADE THROUGH 


Kdocatloo 

Clam OiADCAnRo Fbom Collbob 

IK— 

1018 

1082 

1983 

1084 

Fifth fsade 

Hl^^ohool fndnaUo^ 

CoU«f* mdiMtloQ 

1,000 

180 

21 

1.000 

241 

60 

1,000 

245 

58 

1,000 

258 

52 
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ESTIMATED EDUCATION OF THE ADULT POPULATION 

Median Education — Elementary School Graduation; Although the 
. population of the United States is probably the best educated national 
group, the median education in 1934 is only completion of elementary 
school. The superior education of our population is due*" to the fact 
that about 3 percent are college graduates, 7 percent having attended 
some college; 14 percent have been graduated from high school or 
continued their education beyond that p^t; and 33 percent of the 
adidt population have at least entered high' school. 

Education Level Rising: More than a third of those who entered 
the fifth grade graduated from high school today, and 5 percent from 
college, and with tjie aged who are dying in the relatively uneducated 
groups, the medioAeducation of the population will continue to rise. 

It is estimated thid in 1934 there were about 2,204,000 living col- 
lege graduates and aTOut 8,222,000 living high-school graduates who 
bad not continued their education through coU^e. Therefore, out of 
1,000 persons 21 years of age and over in 1934 there were about 29 
with college degrees and 109 with high-echool diplomas but not a 
collie degree, making 138 that had gone through high school or 
beyond, 4 more per 1,000 than in 1932. 

Table 12.— ESTIMATED EDUCATION OF POPULATION 21 YEARS OP 

AGE ANrt OVER, 1934 


Education 

Number 

Percent 

CallACB gradUAtM .............. 

§§§§§§§ 

2.03 

4.06 

6.85 

13.00 

laos 

43.68 

4.80 

Somi^ OoUam work 

High-ichoS ErmdualM only 

AoiD4 high-«cnnol WOPk^ 

" El6inenUry*8cbool mdoaUHi only 

Aoinc clcnjantary EMfKil- ....... 

Illiterates - — - - 

- 

75.21C,000 

IM.OO 



The basic data used in table 12 are the number of college and high- 
school graduates each year since 1870, life tables compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, grade enrollment data reported at various 
times to the Office of Education, and the number of illiterates and 
number of persons 21 years of fl^e and over reported by the Bureau 
of the Census. * m - . 
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